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girls of barely fifteen or seventeen, but this dark-haired,
almond-eyed, olive-skinned young woman whom I had
known and often played tennis with in the Gymkhana
at Madras, had kindled a spark in them and turned them
into some of the most picturesque characters of World
War II. The regiment took its name from the Rani of
Jhansi, an Indian princess who had fought the British
in the Mutiny of 1857 and who died bleeding of wounds
on the battlefield. Like her, the girls of the Rani of
Jhansi Regiment fought for an ideal. Maybe it was not
important what they achieved strategically; the fact re-
mains that this was the first time that the Indian woman
had ever held a rifle.
In our own home town, Bombay, an unknown Hindu
girl, Usha Mehta, was operating and controlling an
underground radio, planning strikes and asking the
workers to revolt. She was a student in her late twenties
who lectured at a college before she joined the resistance
movement of 1942. Her father was a retired district
judge. She did broadcasts for the Free India Radio and
was arrested after some six months. She served her three-
year term of imprisonment. Usha felt that the world
had to know the truth about India and what was hap-
pening there. Though frail and bent with illness when
my sister saw her on her release, Usha's spirit remained
unbroken.
All these are Indian women and no one section or
individual is representative of the whole of India. Yet
all of them are Indian in one way or another. The
women who figure in Kay's fashion column in the
Sporting Times are as much India as those who clean
pots and pans on the front page of Trend.
We have many beautiful women in India. Of those
of mv generation there is Begum Basalat Jah, whose